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Last  Saturday,  homemakers,  our  Washington  correspondent  told  us  about 
the  new  pictorial  illustration  prepared  hy  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  which 
cautions  us  to  "Cook  Pork  and  Its  Products  Thoroughly."    Thorough  cooking  is 
necessary  because  pork  sometimes  contains  the  trichina  parasite,  which,  if  not 
destroyed,  may  cause  illness.    As  I  told  you  last  week,   the  new  pictorial  illus- 
tration is  on  attractive  one,  reminding  us  all  that  "Pork  is  a  Savory,  Nourish- 
ing Food,"  arid  also  that  "Pork  is  Rich  in  Protein,  Fat,  and  Vitamin  B. 11  "Cook- 
ing Is  a  Health  Safeguard,"  is  another  statement  from  the  new  illustration. 

One  day  this  week  I  happened  to  mention  the  "Cook  Pork  Thoroughly" 
illustration  to  a  young  lady  who  teaches  home  economics.     She  wanted  to  know 
whether  it's  possible  to  get  extra  copies.    Yes,  our  Washington  correspondent 
says  it  is_  possible.    You  can  get  copies  of  the  illustration,  in  black  and  white/ 
in  size  about  four  by  six  inches,  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S- 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

So  far,  our  correspondent  says,  the  illustration  is  available  only  in 
English,  but  plans  have  been  made  to  issue  it  in  German  and  Italian,  also. 

.    The  illustration  — (this  is  for  those  who  didn't  hear  last  Saturday's 
talk)—  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.     On  wrappers  used  for  pork  products; 
wrapped  in  as  an  insert;  or  enlarged  for  display  as  a  poster  in  meat  shops. 
So  —  if  your  husband  happens  to  be  the  manager  of  a  meat  shop,  he  may  be  in- 
terested in  getting  copies  of  the  illustration  for  his  customers,  or  to 
enlarge  as  a  poster  for  his  shop  window. 

If  you're  a  young  homemaker  and  haven't  had  much  experience  in  cook- 
ing meat,  especially  pork,  perhaps  I'd  better  repeat  the  advice  given  by  the 
Department's  meat  experts  about  cooking  pork: 

"Pork  should  always  be  served  well  done."  ....  Well,  that's  not 
quite  definite  enough  for  the  young  homemaker....  Here's  the  statement 
I  was  looking  for:     "Since  the  trichina  parasite  is  killed  when  heated 
to  137  degrees  Fahrenheit,  there  is  ample  margin  of  safety  when  pork  is 
cooked  to  the  well-done  state,  102  degrees."     That  means  182  degrees  at  the 
center  of  a  roast,  as  recorded  by  the  meat  thermometer  stuck  in  the  meat. 
It  does  not  mean  the  temperature  of  the  oven. 


Remember  that,  young  homemakers,  and  you  don't  need  to  worry  a  bit 
aoout  serving  pork,  and  pork  products. 


By  the  way,  I  have  a  recipe  here  that  I've  been  meaning  to  give  you  some 
time  this  week  —  it's  a  recipe  for  a  salad  made  of  ham,  cheese,  and  green 
peppers.    If  you're  not  too  busy  to  write  the  ingredients  —  there  aren't  many  — 
I'll  give  it  to  you  right  now.     It's  a  good  dish  for  September,  and  a  change  from 
"cold  plates." 

Ready?    Six  ingredients  for  the  salad.     I'll  read  them  twice  —  first, 
just  the  ingredients:  ground  cooked  ham,  celery,  cream  cheese,  chopped  parsley, 
salt,  and  the  green  peppers. 

Now,  more  slowly:  Ground  cooked  ham,  one  cup;  finely  cut  celery,  also  one 
;  cream  cheese,  two;  chopped  parsley,  one  fourth  cup;   salt —  well,  just  salt 
to  taste;  and  green  peppers,  three  medium-sized  ones. 

Now,  mix  the  ham,  celery,  cheese  and  parsley  thoroughly.    Add  the  "salt 
to  taste."    Pack  the  mixture  into  the  green  peppers  and  chill.     Cat  the  stuffed 
peppers  in  slices,  and  serve  on  lettuce  with  French  dressing. 

And  now,  referring  again  to  our  weekly  letter  from  Washington.  Our 
correspondent  has  found  a  new  job  for  us.     (Although,  with  school  coming  on,  and 
the  canning  season  still  with  us,  I  don't  believe  any  homemaker  is  going  to  be 
hard  up  for  something  to  do  this  fall.) 

But  here's  what  our  correspondent  says:  "The  price  of  a  beautiful  green 
lawn  is  eternal  vigilance.     Of  course,  every  home  owner  wants  his  lawn  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  in  the  neighborhood  —  even  if  he  has  to  work  the  trusts- 
old  lawn-mower  on  holidays . " 

Is  that  kind.'    With  Labor  Day  just  around  the  corner.1    Well,  those  who 
know,  say  that  the  work  with  the  lawn  mower  is  the  least  of  the  lawn  mower's 
troubles.    But  I'll  read  on: 

I  have  just  learned,"  continues  our  official  reporter,  "that  new  lawns 
should  be  started  in  the  fall  of  the  year  —  at  least  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States,  for  in  the  fall  the  weeds  are  less  troublesome.     If  you  sow  grass 
seed  in  the  soring,  it's  likely  to  be  crowded  out  by  the  weeds...    And  if  you're 
going  to  sow  grass  this  fall,  do  it  early  enough  to  allow  the  grass  to  become 
«ell  rooted  before  freezing  weather,  so  it  will  be  ready  to  start  growing  early 
next  spring,  and  have  enough  strength  to  compete  with  the  weeds." 

Well,  that  sounds  logical  enough.     Still  quoting: 

"Experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  say  it's  a  regrettable  fact  that 
homeowners  do  not  take  much  interest  in  starting  a  lawn  in  the  fall.     They  don't 
feel  the  urge  to  get  close  to  nature  and  work  in  the  soil  until  spring  comes  around 
again,  and  by  that  time  the  weeds  are  getting  a  head  start,  and  hot  weather  is 
likely  to  arrive  before  the  grass  is  well  established." 

Well,  homemakers,  if  your  ambition  is  to  have  the  most  beautiful  lawn  in 
ivff*  an(i  SUE1Iner  of  1936,  maybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  start  work  this 

i.rrv.li  you're  interested,  there's  a  very  good  bulletin  on  the  subject.  Farmers' 
J^ietin  1677,  "Planting  and  Care  of  Lawns."     Good  supply  of  this  bulletin  right 
l°*'1?ur  correspondent  says,  so  send  for  it  if  you  need  to  learn  about  grading  and 
chpi11^'  Utilizing,  what  kind  of  grass  to  plant,  and  how  to  keep  the  weeds  in 
gre^  lawnsn<ieli0nS'  crat|=rass»  chickweed,  and  other  enemies  of  beautiful  sloping 

'round         ke,  with  you  again  on  Labor  Day  —  before  you  start  out  for  the  picnic 
the  h    —  W1th  some  information  on  buying  ready-made  silk  dresses.    We'll  start 
°usy  month  of  September  in  the  right  way,  with  a  good  practical  talk. 
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